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REVIEWS 



Mental Aspects of Delinquency. By Truman Lee Kelly. University of Texas, 
Bulletin No. 1713, March 1, 1917. 

This bulletin contains a scientific study of 296 boys who have been committed to 
the State Juvenile Training School at GatesvUle, Texas. The ages of the deUnquents 
studied vary in general from 10 to 19 years. The anthropometric data obtained 
relate to the height, wifeight, lung capacity, head measurements, scars on the head, 
and the stage of pubertal development . The sensory-motor data secured relate to the 
strength of vision, astigmatism, acuteness of hearing, disease or malformation of nose 
and throat, strength of grip, handedness, and speed of tapping. The mental data 
collected were secured by the Binet test, construction ability test, and the completion 
test. By combining the results of these three tests the developmental age of each boy 
was ascertained. The school grade reached by each boy was also considered in meas- 
uring his mental status. The distribution curve (normal probability curve) for the 
Gatesville boys has been superimposed upon a corresponding curve for normal boys 
in all the measurements where standard norms were available. The medians for 
delinquent boys are compared graphically with corresponding medians for normal 
boys, the per cent of delinquent boys above or below the median for normal boys 
being indicated on each diagram. 

When the anthropometric measurements of Gatesville boys are compared with 
those of normal boys, it is shown that 52 per cent of the delinquent boys are above 
the median for the height of normal boys. The Gatesville boys also excel normal 
boys in weight, almost 64 per cent of these delinquents falling above the normal 
median. In vital capacity also these deUnquents excel normal boys, over 59 per cent 
having a greater lung capacity than the median for the normal boy. With reference 
to pubertal development, the author finds that the Gatesville boys are inferior to 
normal boys, only 23 per cent having reached the stage of development attained by 
the median normal boy of equivalent age. The author finds a close agreement 
between pubertal and mental retardation, although no coefiScients of correlation 
have been computed. In sensory-motor tests the deUnquent boys were foimd to be 
inferior to normal boys, but in the following points they were above the median nor- 
mal boy: 

Grip of right hand 40 per cent 

Speed of tapping 38 per cent 

Unfortunately, no data for normal children were available with which to compare 
such physical defects as strength of vision, degree of astigmatism, acuteness of 
hearing, and defects of nose and throat. It was found that 37 per cent of the boys 
had defective vision and that in most cases it had gone both "undetected and uncor- 
rected." The author states that "eye strain, school failure, truancy, and delin- 
quency represent the history of nearly all of this 37 per cent" and suggests that 
defective vision may be partly responsible for juvemle delinquency. The author 
believes that children's eyes should be examined and that glasses should be provided 
at public expense as a preventive for much delinquency. With regard to hearing, 
only 10 per cent of the Gatesville boys were found to be defective. 
The mental status of delinquent boys was found to be greatly inferior to that of 
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normal boys. The following percentages show the proportion of such boys reaching 
or excelling the mental status of the median normal boy: 

Binet test 21 per cent 

Construction abiUty test 18 per cent 

Ciompletion test , . 7 per cent 

Developmental age (average of three preceding tests) 10 per cent 

The author does not consider the Binet test (a test of perceptual ability) to be very 
reliable since it does not apply to those delinquents whose mental development is 
above that of a normal child 12 years of age. The constructive ability test (by 
KeUey) consists in constructing some object out of material suppUed by the examiner. 
The boy must decide upon the object to be made and construct it in accordance with 
the building material at his disposal. To score high on this test the boy must possess 
ability in inductive reasoning. Success in this test is not incident to school training. 
In the case of the completion test each inmate was asked to fiU blanks in sentences — • 
in short, to select such words as would make good sense and complete the sentence. 
In this test the problem has been definitely set, but the solution of it depends largely 
upon the boy's education and his Ungual ability. These three tests, therefore, meas- 
ure the perceptual, the reasoning, and the verbal ability of the boys. A combination 
of the three tests forms, therefore, a very reliable index of the boy's mental ability 
in comparison with that of normal boys. In general, as shown above, only 10 per 
cent of the deUnquent boys are mentally equal to the "average" normal boy of 
equivalent age. 

When the Gatesville boys are compared with boys in the Salt Lake City schools, 
they are found to have made relatively little school progress. Less than one per 
cent of these deUnquent boys have reached the school grade attained by the average 
boy of the same age in Salt Lake City. It is quite apparent that these juvenile 
delinquents do not have the educational equipment possessed by normal boys. The 
author attributes a part of this deficiency to the fact that Texas had no compulsory 
attendance law until 1916, and consequently these juvenile offenders were not kept in 
school. It is rather unfortunate that the author should have compared the educa- 
tional status of boys chosen from both rural and urban communities with that of 
normal boys living whoUy in the city. The unreliability of the comparison is prac- 
tically established when it is recalled that Texas boys had not been required to attend 
school, whUe the boys in Salt Lake City had been compelled to attend school regu- 
larly. Why such a norm should be selected, when an age-grade census for the whole 
State of Texas was available in 1916, is scarcely explainable. 

Expressing the percentile relationships for the various measurements in terms of 
years of acceleration, it is found that the average GatesvUle boy in height is 0.11 years 
in advance of the normal boy; in weight, 0.42 years in advance; and in vital capacity 
0.66 years in advance. For all other measurements made, the average delinquent 
boy is retarded more than the normal boy by the following amounts: In grip of 
right hand, 0.45 years; in grip of left hand 0.42 years; in rate of tapping, 1.39 years; 
in Binet age, 2.18 years; in construction ability, 5.91 years; in completion test ability^ 
4.43 years; in developmental age, 3.65 years; and in school grade, 4.58 years. 

The author has practically established his contention that "mental immaturity 
coupled with maturity in other lines, physiological, emotional — i. e., development of 
Ukes and dislikes, sensitivity to ridicule, success, failure, etc. — gives the groundwork 
for misconduct," since, in general, delinquent boys are above the average in physiolog- 
ical development but considerably below the normal boy in mental attainment 
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Although the complete history of each boy was not known, yet the author, attributes 
deUnquency largely to heredity. He asserts that "poverty and neglect pave the 
way toward delinquency and that low mentality starts the boy down it and keeps 
him on it." 

It is shown that 25 per cent of the boys in the training school are feeble-minded, if 
feeble-mindedness be defined as consisting of those who are possessed of a mental age 
below 12 and are four or more years retarded as determined by the Binet test. The 
author recommends that a state board be established, such board to consist of a 
Specialist in psychology and education, a physician and alienist, and a vocational 
director, who would decide upon the kind of education that the juvenile offender 
should receive and the kind of work in which he should engage after being paroled or 
dismissed from the reformatory, and also to determine who should be considered 
delinquent and who feeble-minded or insane. This board would have sole authority 
to determine fitness for pardon, parole, or final release from the state instittitions. 
The court is qualified only to pass judgment as to whether an offender should be 
removed from society at large — not to determine degrees of mental ability or inabiUty, 
nor to prescribe proper treatment therefor. The author also suggests that the period 
of commitment to the juvenile training school be made indeterminate in every case, 
so as to insure society from the further depredations of those delinquents who are 
unable to look after themselves with prudence enough to keep out of trouble, or 
•who have not received sufiBcient training to enable them to become self-supporting 
individuals. 

The graphic work in the study should have been more carefully planned and exe- 
cuted. The normal probability curves for normal and delinquent boys are mere 
skeleton outlines with no scale for either the ordinate or the abscissa axis. These 
curves permit of only one comparison — ^the percentage of delinquent boys above the 
median normal boy. It is very difficult to ascertain the method employed in deter- 
mining the vertical scale for the percentile charts in which the standing of Gatesville 
boys is compared with that of the normal boy. The percentiles have not been equally 
spaced, thereby tending to exaggerate the relative positions denoting extreme excel- 
lencies and deficiencies. The result gives an erroneous notion as to the mental ability 
of Gat6sville boys. This graphic presentation does great injustice to positions far 
away from the median or 50 percentile line. In fact, the diagram is rather a carto- 
gram or pictogram than a graph possessing mathematical properties. 

Another error in method should be pointed out. An attempt has been made to 
seciu* index numbers for pubertal development for the various ages by averagii^ 
directly the index numbers for 1,317 country boys with those for 3,600 city boys. 
No account has been taken of the fact that almost three times as many city boys as 
country boys enter into the make-up of the final averages with which Gatesville boys 
are compared. The results, however, are not materially affected by this error in 
computation. 

The author inveighs against a lack of cooperation between the home, the school, 
the juvenile court, the reformatory, and the penitentiary. At present each assumes 
a shifting responsibiUty, each passing the problem of deUnquency along to the next 
organization for correction. No records have been kept of individual boys to show 
conditions which may have caused or contributed to deUnquency. The author has 
prepared five blanks on which valuable information should be recorded. He fails, 
however, to suggest the proper machinery for carrying his plans into effect. There 
is no assurance that society will have kept a record of all future Gatesville boys- to 
such an extent that causal relationships may be traced and deUnquency diagnosed. 
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The author recommends that the superintendent of the training school be chosen 
primarily because of his fitness as an educator and disciplinarian, and secondarily for 
his ability as a business man and a farmer, and that he should have a long tenure of 
office. As long as the superintendency is subject to poUtical consideration, just so 
long will it be impossible for the superintendent to know the history of his boys, to 
appreciate their aspirations, and to be sympathetically concerned about their futvu-e 
welfare. Above all others, the delinquent boy needs some one who takes a paternal 
interest in him — one to whom he can look for fairness and intelligent guidance. 

H. R. BONNEB. 

U. S. Bvffeau of Education. 



Profits, Wages and Prices. By David Friday. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920. Pp. v, 256. 

This little book, with its fresh and concrete treatment of questions which interest 
every one, is enjoying a well-deserved popularity. Statisticians have a special 
reason for reading it, for Professor Friday cultivates that quantitative type of 
economic theory for whose development they hope. 

Several years ago Professor Friday began to use his coimection with a firm of 
public accountants to study the profits of business enterprises with special reference 
to corporate savings. When the United States entered the war, he put his results 
at the disposal of the Treasury. Presently he was asked to enlarge the scope of his 
inquiries and to estimate how much the country could pay in taxes and how many 
billions it could lend in government bonds. In working for the Treasury, Professor 
Friday had access to all the relevant data in possession of the government bureaus, 
and opportunity to have his estimates criticised by the best informed men in financial 
circles, official and private. After the armistice, he returned to the University of 
Michigan and had leisure to combine with his own materials the information at every 
one's disposal. As a result of these varied experiences, he doubtless knows more 
than any one else about certain aspects of the economic history of the United States 
during the war. 

The topics which he discusses in this book include the fluctuations of profits, interest, 
and wages during the war, the revolution in prices, the financial pUght of pubUc utiUties, 
and the desirability of maintaining income and excess profits taxes at their present 
high levels. Instead of attempting to digest his conclusions on all these topics, I 
shall merely give a sample or two to show the kind of results at which he arrives. 
The first sample shows how that familiar fiction of economic theory, the normal rate 
of profits, is transformed when squarely faced by a statistician. 

"The most that can be said for the normaUty of profits is that the amount of 
capital that earns the average rate of profits will remain a fairly constant percentage 
of all capital. Also, that the amount of capital that earns less than the average rate 
or more than the average remains about the same one year with another. But the 
average itself is highly variable and the diversity of earnings for individual establish- 
ments is enormous even in so conservative and steady a business as banking" (p. 45). 

The next quotations give certain interesting quantitative conclusions. 

"It is no exaggeration to say that not more than one-fourth, and probably not 
more than one-mth, of the whole volume of corporate profits was actually spent by 
the stockholders of these concerns. The other 80 per cent went for taxes, for loans 
to finance the war, and to furnish the funds for industrial expansion" (p. 68). 



